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Address  By 
HON.    FREDERICK  A.   SMITH 


By  the  President 

GENERAL  WALTER  R.  ROBBINS. 

Any  institution  is  fortunate  in  having  for  its 
head,  or  having,  had  for  its  head,  a  man  of  such  hig,h 
character  and  qualifications  as  Judg,e  Smith,  the  retiring, 
President  of  our  association.  We  well  mig,ht  liken  his 
duties  as  President  of  the  Memorial  Hall  Association  to 
that  service  which  he  has  g,iven  the  citizens  of  Cook 
County,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing,  to  you  Jud£e 
Frederick  A.  Smith. 
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Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  As  often  as  the 
natal  day  of  Abraham  Lincoln  comes  around,  we 
meet  in  a  sober  and  reverent  mood.  Our  memory 
of  him  walks  apart,  by  itself,  in  paths  of  subdued  re- 
flection, for  "he  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief."  He  was  a  great  burden-bearer  for  the 
nation.  Its  problems  and  trials  were  his,  and  he  did 
not  turn  aside  from  them  or  avoid  them.  He  asked 
himself  the  direct  question,  "Is  this  right?  Is  that 
right?  Is  slavery  right?  Is  secession  right?"  And 
with  him  the  answer  in  his  own  conscience  was  as  di- 
rect as  the  question. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  his  own  conclusions.  When 
he  found  the  line  between  right  and  wrong  there  was 
no  layer  of  compromise,  concealment  and  cowardice 
to  obscure  it.  Whatever  duty  it  involved  was  coura- 
geously recognized  and  assumed.  He  seemed  to  see 
the  operation  of  the  moral  law,  and  he  knew  that  it 
revenged  itself  on  whomsoever  violated  it.  And  now, 
today,  he  calls, this  nation  to  the  simplicity  of  moral 
candor  in  the  problems  before  us,  and  commands  us 
to  have  faith  in  the  right,  "as  God  shall  give  us  to  see 
the  right,"  and  to  do  it. 

When  we  meet  on  this  day,  it  is  not  to  think  lightly, 
frivolously,  but  soberly  and  earnestly.  No  other  mood 
or  spirit  is  consonant  with  the  occasion.  May  I  then, 
for    a    few    moments,    assume    to    lead    your   thought 


along  a  line  which  it  is  no  irreverence  or  assumption 
to  say  Lincoln,  if  he  could  return  from  that  bourne 
from  which,  alas,  the  sages  come  not  back  to  bring 
us  wisdom,  would  suggest  to  us  who  bear  the  burden 
of  today. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  our  citizens  which  causes 
new  anxiety  to  the  thoughtful  and  observant.  This 
uneasiness  was  voiced  in  the  last  December  number 
of  the  Century  Magazine.  The  writer,  after  refer- 
ring to  Macaulay's  disbelief  in  universal  suffrage, 
says,  that  during  the  very  years  when  voting  by  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  has  been  marching  on  to  political 
supremacy,  "there  has  been  coming  in  a  new  set  of 
doubts  or  anxieties  concerning  the  whole  process." 
He  advances  the  idea  that  if  the  ballot  is  sovereign, 
"care  must  be  taken  that  it  functions  safely."  "Grant- 
ed," he  says,  "that  its  decisions  are  conclusive,  the 
more  reason  for  seeing  to  it,  that  they  are  freely  and 
clearly  pronounced.  If  we  are  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  people  in  their  votes,  nothing  must  be  permit- 
ted to  obstruct  or  confuse  that  utterance."  After  re- 
ferring to  the  progress  of  measures  looking  to  the 
purity  of  the  ballot  box,  he  says  "despite  all  those 
and  the  other  advances,  a  distinctly  new  uneasiness 
about  the  whole  process  of  voting  has  recently  been 
making  itself  manifest.  Many  thoughtful  citizens 
have  been  troubled  by  doubts,  not  whether  it  can  be 
made  freely  representative  of  the  popular  will,  not 
whether  the  citizen  can  freely  cast  a  pure  ballot,  but 
whether  he  cares  enough  about  it  to  cast  any  ballot 
at  all."  He  then  refers  to  figures  showing  that  the 
number  of  votes  is  not  increasing  as  fast  as  popula- 
tion, and  further  showing  an  increasing  disinclination 
to  make  full   exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage;  and 
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concludes  that  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  number 
of  registrations  falls  far  below  what  it  should  be,  and 
that  the  ballots  finally  cast  and  counted  reveal  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  indifferents  or  stay-at- 
homes. 

In  other  words,  comrades  and  friends,  there  is  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  us,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  and  judgments  in  the  ballot  box. 
who  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  our  duty.  As  one  result, 
we  have  weak  and  corrupt  men  in  office.  The  govern- 
ments of  our  large  cities  fail  in  every  essential  for 
which  they  were  created.  Law  is  violated  with  im- 
punity and  thrust  aside.  Criminals  commit  their 
crimes  boldly,  and  are  virtually  unhindered  by  the 
police.  The  only  safe  man  on  the  streets  is  the  bur- 
glar, the  robber  and  the  murderer.  Men  are  hired  by 
the  leaders  of  labor  unions  to  kill  for  a  wage  little 
more  than  is  paid  in  business  to  a  skilled  mechanic 
for  a  day's  work — so  cheap  and  inconsequential  is  hu- 
man life,  and  so  little  do  they  fear  the  authorities. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  organizations  of  men 
conspire  to  wreck  structures  of  every  kind  with  dyna- 
mite, involving  the  murder  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  people — not  for  higher  wages,  not  for  better 
conditions  of  labor,  but  for  "the  good  of  the  union" ; 
and  our  local  governments  have  been  powerless  to  de- 
tect or  punish,  except  in  two  instances.  All  of  the 
participants  in  the  conspiracy  are  guilty  of  murder, 
and  several  of  them  have  confessed  to  the  conspiracy. 
Are  they  being  prosecuted  for  their  great  crimes  ?  We 
all  know  that  they  are  not.  They  have  been  prose- 
cuted by  the  general  government  for  the  statutory  of- 
fense of  transporting  dynamite  on  passenger  trains, 
for   which   a  penalty   of   a   fine   and   imprisonment   is 

provided. 
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Are  the  acts  of  these  officers  repudiated  by  their 
unions?  On  the  contrary,  some  of  these  officers  have 
been  re-elected  to  office  in  their  unions,  according-  to 
the  public  press. 

Is  there  not  in  all  this — and  much  more  that  might 
be  recited  if  time  permitted — ground  for  saying  that 
our  local  governments  are  inadequate,  not  properly 
officered,  are  breaking  down,  are  drifting  into  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  criminal  classes  in  our  large  cities  ? 
How  long  shall  we  permit  these  things  to  be?  What 
do  you  think  of  a  government  which  permits  such 
things  to  be,  and  suffers  the  criminals  to  go  unpun- 
ished, nay,  does  not  put  forth  any  efforts  to  punish 
the  guilty  ones? 

But,  comrades  and  friends,  our  public  officers  are 
not  the  only  ones  to  be  blamed  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. What  do  you  think  of  our  good  citizens,  lead- 
ing citizens,  who  when  perpetrators  of  the  most  brutal 
and  dastardly  crimes  are  apprehended,  tried  and  con- 
victed, immediately  set  on  foot  movements  for  par- 
dons and  for  modifications  of  sentences,  so  that  the 
criminals  mav  be  set  free  again  to  prey  upon  the  com- 
munity? What  do  you  think  of  the  sickly  sentimen- 
tality against  punishment  for  crime,  which  prompts 
such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  our  good  citizens,  thus 
paralyzing  and  nullifying  all  efforts  to  detect  and  pun- 
ish criminals? 

The  reformation  of  criminals  is  beautiful  and 
charitable ;  but  the  protection  of  society  should  be  the 
first  and  the  important  consideration.  To  save  our 
government  and  society  from  these  enemies  should  be 
our  first  duty.  After  that  you  may  reform  the  crim- 
inals, if  you  can ;  but  let  me  say  to  you,  in  all  serious- 
ness, as  the  result  of  long  observation,  you  must  look 
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elsewhere  for  your  good  citizens.  You  must  look  to 
the  boys  and  young  men  who  have  spent  more  days 
at  school  and  in  good  honest  work  than  they  have  in 
the  saloons. 

I  have  suggested  certain  specific  problems.  I  might 
enumerate  more,  if  time  permitted.  I  will  close  this 
branch  of  my  remarks  with  this  general  observation : 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when 
humanity  was  confronted  with  so  many  vital  and 
pressing  questions  as  it  is  today.  They  cannot  be 
solved  by  handing  them  over  to  to  politicians,  who  are 
running  for  office,  and  are  using  their  utmost  inge- 
nuity to  catch  votes  by  proposing  this  or  that  vote- 
getting  proposition  to  aid  them  in  their  immediate 
purposes.  The  opinion  must  come  from  an  entirely 
different  class  of  people,  whose  motives  cannot  be 
questioned  and  who  have  no  purpose  or  interest  to 
serve  other  than  the  public  good.  The  solution  must 
be  thought  out.  by  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  our  citi- 
zens to  command  attention  and  to  convert  a  majority 
of  the  people.  This  means  that  every  good  citizen 
must  realize  his  responsibility  and  discharge  his  full 
duty  to  the  public  day  by  day.  "Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty."  Freedom  must  be  perpetually 
won  or  it  must  be  lost. 

Comrades  and  Fellow  Citizens,  what  I  have  said  is 
not  new  or  strange  to  you.  These  thoughts  are  your 
thoughts.  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  remind  you 
on  this  occasion  of  some  of  our  civic  conditions,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  be  moved  to  greater  vigilance  in 
the  discharge  of  our  civic  duties. 

Before  resuming  my  seat,  permit  me  in  a  few  words 
to  call  your  attention  to  this  Memorial  Hall,  and  the 
organization   under   which   these   exercises   are  being 
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held,  and  to  indicate  to  you  the  work  that  is  being 
done  here  and  the  character  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  organizations  that  have  met 
in  this  hall  during  the  past  year  are  five  Grand  Army 
Posts  and  seven  or  eight  Camps  of  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans, or  the  United  States  War  Veterans,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  upwards  of  9,600  people.  Other 
organizations  have  met  here  with  an  attendance  ot 
upwards  of  4,000  people.  General  visitors  in  this  hall 
and  museum  have  numbered  upwards  of  125.000  dur- 
ing the  year.  With  these  visitors  thus  we  have  an 
attendance  here  annually  of  about  139,000  people. 
Among  the  visitors  who  have  visited  the  hall  and  the 
museum  are  classes  and  departments  of  the  following 
schools:  Scanlan,  Anderson;  Fuller,  Sullivan,  Holden, 
Earle,  Englewood  High  School,  Carter,  Ray,  Pullman, 
St.  Michaels,  Goethe,  Morse,  and  library  students. 

If,  friends,  you  could  be  bystanders,  quiet  bystand- 
ers, when  these  school  children  assemble  in  this  hall 
and  in  the  museum,  and  observe  the  very  great  in- 
terest and  avidity  with  which  they  view  the  relics  of 
the  war,  you  would  be  gratified  to  know  that  in  these 
children  who  a  few  years  hence  will  be  exercising  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  is  an  eager  class  of  students,  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  history  of  their  country.  This 
exhibit  enables  these  young  people  to  visualize  and 
make  definite  that  which  they  have  read  in  their  his- 
tories. The  influence  for  good  citizenship,  for  the 
upbuilding  of  patriotism,  which  this  organization, 
through  the  means  of  this  hall,  exerts  upon  this  large 
body  of  people  every  year,  can  hardly  be  measured. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  you  in  closing,  so  that  you 
may  know  what  this  organization  is  doing,  the  kind 
of  work  that  it  is  doing,  and  to  say  to  you  that  it 
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needs  your  sympathy  and  your  help.     (  Applause. ) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  A  young-  man  of  this  city 
recently  said  to  one  of  our  prominent  citizens,  a  big 
doer  of  good  deeds,  that  the  church  had  lost  its  useful- 
ness. If  this  be  true,  we  have  indeed  fallen  upon 
grievous  times.  But  we  of  the  Memorial  Hall  Asso- 
ciation believe  that  that  is  not  true.  We  believe  that 
the  church  is  stronger  and  better  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  church  is  the  best  ally  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  If  the  church  at  any  time  becomes 
an  impotent  power,  an  impotent  factor  in  the  force 
of  this  country,  then  a  body  blow  will  be  struck  at 
patriotism,  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

The  church  teaches  morality  and  right  living.  The 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  teaches  patriotism  and 
right  living,  and  the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  and  are  the 
bulwark  and  the  safeguard  of  this  mighty  republic. 

One  of  the  most  notable  exponents  of  our  faith  is 
the  Reverend  Herman  Page,  whom  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you.     Dr.  Page. 
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